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LANGUAGE, EXPERIENCE, AND PICTORIAL 
MEANING * 


I 


E are accustomed to think language is valuable primarily as 

an aid to the statement of facts. Indeed, the fact-stating 
function of language is held in such high esteem that whenever an 
expression serves us well, it is supposed to formulate ‘‘knowledge,”’ 
or at least to depend heavily on it. We stretch and strain the 
concepts of fact, knowledge, and truth to cover any great utterance 
even in literature and religion, believing that this is the way to 
save its importance. The value, say, of a metaphor, over and above 
that of its literal content, we attribute to its having articulated 
knowledge ‘‘in its higher reaches.’’ We even try to reconstrue the 
world in a way that makes dramatic and colorful utterance the 
only true and adequate expression of it. Thus, philosophers and 
poets will say that things are ‘‘really’’ unique and individual, 
since something like this gets articulated in grand language. 

We, who do this, think the scientists with their abstractions suffer 
from a narrow intellectualism or what is currently called ‘‘sci- 
entism.’’ We do not realize that it is we who have put facts and 
knowledge of them on a pedestal, and have become their votaries. 
Every meaningful expression must, for us, be radiant with cognitive 
content. Our deity Knowledge is making His face to shine upon 
it, and this is its worth. 

Many a scientist assumes a more modest position than this one. 
He has no such inordinate respect for factually significant state- 
ments. These are what you produce only when you discourse 
under certain quite special controls—certain rules governing a 
restricted thing known as scientific procedure. The results of 
such observance he does associate with facts and knowledge, to be 
reached by abstractive techniques. But he knows very well that 
language is naturally put to a number of non-scientific uses, in 
which he himself joyfully participates as a man. He does consider 


1 Read at the Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, University of Iowa, May 9, 1947. 
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the above inflated or extended use of ‘‘knowledge’’ ill-advised, 
conducive to muddle-headedness and impasses when our concern 
is to argue and to know something as a matter of fact. But he 
realizes that this is only one of our concerns, and has no urgent 
need for a metaphysics that makes ‘‘reality’’ relevant only to 
scientific discourse or to any other special kind. He is ready to 
concede, will even contend, that one can be attuned to reality by 
the artful use of language, or by a manner of speaking the impact 
of which is revealing and vitalizing, without the sort of articulation 
that is properly called knowledge. 

Perhaps we have made our scientist a little wiser than some we 
know. Indeed, there are narrow scientists who are indirectly re- 
sponsible for the extreme metaphysics of the poets and philosophers 
mentioned above, by themselves having espoused an exclusive theory 
of reality that makes ordinary experience with its color, warmth, 
and values look unreal and trivial. But the daily living of most 
scientists, who after all are men alive like the rest of us, belies the 
silly things that some of them say about ‘‘reality.’’ Einstein 
cautions us to remember this; don’t listen to what scientists say 
about reality and scientific method, he said ; observe them in action. 
Plato gave us a similar warning against the poet’s metaphysics of 
poetry. 

Let us return to the position of our wise (if you like, hypotheti- 
eal) scientist. Such a position is sound because it recognizes and 
makes a cardinal point of a fundamental distinction—the fact that 
language can be used, on the one hand, to formulate knowledge 
about things (its cognitive function), and, on the other, simply to 
make you experience things (its non-cognitive function). Both 
uses are exceedingly important, each in season. Neither must be 
allowed to crowd out the other. Nor are they to be confused. Or, 
if certain natural fusions of the two functions do occur, an ade- 
quate understanding of the mélange still pre-supposes that the 
components be distinguished, each for its special sense. 

Now for an illustration or two. Suppose we remark of a certain 
middle-class, middle-aged woman, thoroughly settled in her ways, 
that ‘‘her life is monotonous, trivial, and negative.’’ This is using 
language to make literal sense or to formulate a bit of knowledge, 
in an expression readily confirmed or falsified by considering what 
we shall call its ‘‘reference.’’ But now suppose I want to com- 
municate an experience of this state of affairs, not just knowledge 
about it. There are two things I can do: I can lead you to the 
actual scene and ‘‘show’’ you the fact I asserted. But actual 
facts in their routine setting are generally a jumble of qualities 
some of which tend to obscure those I want to impress you with. 
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So I can do better than conduct you on an actual tour of inspection. 
I can say to you, in the words of Eliot: 


The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 
Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 


If you know English for all it is worth and read (better still, hear) 
these lines, you will get a clarified impression, an impressive ex- 
perience, of something flat, stale, and unprofitable, without any- 
thing being said that refers to matters of fact. Jet us make sure 
of this idea. It is a simple one, if given the correct analysis. The 
point is that what I ‘‘mean’’ in this manner of speaking is some- 
thing you can grasp and is valid even if the woman in question 
does not actually keep the kitchen, or make tea, or sneeze at evening, 
or poke gutters. You are not to interpret these expressions in their 
referential function at all, in which alone they are true or false. 
They have another dimension of sense which I shall call the 
“‘evocative.’’ They evoke a patterned, complex image the cement 
of whose parts is a dominant mood or emotional quality—in this 
case futility. The expression as a whole does not refer to this 
image with its mood-tone. It evokes it. And in this dimension of 
sense, it can be significant with a staggering impact, while practi- 
cally collapsing into nonsense in its cognitive, referential function. 
‘*Poking the peevish gutter’’; what on earth is this to be taken as 
referring to? Nothing, obviously. But what from this cognitive 
point of view is a defect is precisely the virtue of the utterance as 
an experience-producer. Consider the image and the feeling-tone 
radiating from the word ‘‘poking’’ (also, being an ‘‘old poke’’) 
and from ‘‘gutter.’’ ‘‘Peevish’’ in this connection is almost a 
redundancy, but, as an adjective qualifying gutter (not a person), 
it drives home the total impression of ennui given by the words 
in this combination. And ‘‘sneezes at evening.’’ Of all times, 
evening, the time of fruition of the day’s life, the time to contem- 
plate your work and grasp its global meaning and see that it is 
good, what does the woman do at evening? She sneezes. Thus, 
by a wonderful alchemy, the factual reference of the whole line— 
‘*sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter’’—dissolves away, 
leaving in its place a felt quality that vivifies experience. 

So, language has an evocative power that enriches our experi- 
ence, by a principle of meaning-by-contagion. Through it, by 
combining words in ways that purge them of their factual refer- 
ence, one makes the residual evocative overtones of mood and 
image stand out for special attention. Thus is experience purified 
and dramatized through the magic of verbal abstractive techniques 
known as the art of poetry. Even this, like science, involves ab- 
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stractions, taking us away from the welter of things as simply 
given in the field of experience, though of course such abstraction 
proceeds in a different direction from that of cognitive formula- 
tion. Shelley called it ‘‘poetic abstraction,’’ a use of words that 
induces a vision of things in a light that never was on sea or land. 

The value of such usage is conspicuous. But that is no reason 
for thinking that language in this its evocative function yields 
knowledge of a special or ‘‘higher’’ sort. In so far as we know 
or understand what we experience, either in our work-a-day 
world or under the impact of great utterance, our instrument is 
language in its referential dimension of meaning. We must then 
so construct expressions as to secure for them a factual reference, 
relative to which their truth or falsity can be ascertained. This 
yields such knowledge as we have, without dogmatically placing 
limits on what can and can not be known. 

Unfortunately, the term ‘‘factual reference’’ or ‘‘referential 
function’’ does have dogmatic connotations in current semantic 
and positivist literature. Some semanticists and positivists have 
construed it narrowly, in a way that requires any cognitively sig- 
nificant expression to be in the last analysis ‘‘about’’ objects of 
sense perception. A more adequate conception of factual mean- 
ing requires only that it be under the control of some expressions 
literal enough to leave no doubt as to the experiences that would 
confirm them. Thus, an expression might be about anything you 
please and still make cognitive sense, as long as it satisfies this 
condition. 

The game of knowledge is a specialized and rigorous discipline, 
to be played with respect for the rules. But, precisely because 
knowledge has this character, our life is urgent with other con- 
cerns. We need the tonic of contact with things and values—the 
thrust of fresh and vitalizing experiences, the wide silence of a 
cosmic mood. However valuable the knowledge of these may be, 
the experience of them also counts. Language serves us ex- 
cellently in the realization of both. 

We turn now from these general comments on the functions of 
language for a closer view of one of the evocative functions, 
namely, the pictorial. 


II 


Many difficult and delicate problems cluster around the ques- 
tion regarding the criteria of cognitive sense, but I propose here 
to concentrate on the evocative or non-cognitive function, par- 
ticularly on a special kind of evocative sense which we shall call 
the ‘‘pictorial.’’ First, however, let us get a general orientation 
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through a scheme representing all the functions. This is a five- 
point ‘‘star of meaning.’’ White at the nucleus, the star shades 
into a component color in each point—red, yellow, green, ete.— 
from the white center. Take two contiguous points and let them 
represent the two cognitive functions, formal and factual. Cer- 
tain expressions can be known to be true by virtue of their form 
alone, and this is their ‘‘formal’’ significance. E.g., ‘‘The play 
Hamlet is shorter, or as long as, or longer than The Divine 
Comedy.’’ Use any substantives you like in an expression of this 
form, and it will hold. But ‘‘Hamlet is shorter than The Divine 
Comedy’’ is a ‘‘factually’’ significant expression, since its con- 
firmation involves an appeal to ‘‘experience.’’ The form alone no 
longer guarantees its truth or its falsity. These two functions are 
language in its dimensions of cognitive sense. Now take the re- 
maining three points of our star, one representing ‘‘motivational’’ 
sense, another ‘‘emotive,’’ and the last ‘‘pictorial.’’ Expressions 
ean ‘‘mean’’ by a sort of discharge-action that evokes a bit of 
behavior, with a minimal (if any) cognitive reference or emotive 
or pictorial concomitants (as in the case of Pavlov’s dog). This 
is the motivational component of meaning. Also by the evocative 
principle of meaning-by-contagion, certain expressions can evoke a 
mood or emotion, with nothing to be done about it (no motiva- 
tional sense) and little if any cognitive or pictorial value, as in 
lyric poetry. This is emotive sense. Lastly, an expression can 
be so constructed as primarily to strike off images (visual, auditory, 
etc.) in more or less intriguing patterns, while it involves no 
conspicuous true or false content and nothing (or certainly not 
much) to do or feel about it. This is pictorial sense. As to the 
white nucleus, it is to represent what I shall call ‘‘holophrastic’’ 
sense. Signs signifying holophrastically are not differentiated 
into the ‘‘parts of speech’’—noun, verb, adjective, etc.—that are 
combined for purposes of making special kinds of sense. As we 
may say of white light that it is neither blue nor green, etc., yet 
that it can be ‘‘analyzed’’ into blue, green, etc., so of the holo- 
phrastic meaning of a sign. It is the holistic, pre-analytie sense, 
as a kind of amalgam, out of which the five special senses (species 
of the cognitive and evocative) are extracted by abstractive tech- 
niques involving the use of grammaticized signs.?, An example 
of a holophrastic sign is the chirp of a sparrow, which is simul- 
taneously telling its mate of the presence of a cat, warning it to 
fly away, etc., all by virtue of an utterance that gets its total 
significance immediately out of the context of its use. It is out 


2 See my essay ‘‘ Theory and the Integrity of Experience’’ in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLIII (1946), pp. 379-382. 
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of such a matrix of holophrastic meaning that the various kinds 
emerge, making special articulations possible. 

Now the bare bones of any general scheme are naturally repul- 
sive or at least depressing. Moreover, the above scheme is antagon- 
izing through association with all sorts of wrong interpretations 
that have been placed upon it, even by some of its proponents. It 
leaves the false impression that certain classes of signs can sig- 
nify only in one of the above dimensions of sense, or that values 
can not be ‘‘known,’’ or that no cognitive sense can be made of 
images, etc. I beg you to erase all such impressions, at least for 
the duration of this essay, and to give a fair hearing to some (I 
hope more persuasive) remarks on the pictorial function of langu- 
age. My main aim will be to impress you with the very real 
distinction between the pictorial sense of expressions and their 
cognitive sense. People, including some semanticists (e.g., Wal- 
pole), think that picturing (or what C. I. Lewis calls imagining) 
what an expression means certifies it as formulating at least an 
empirically significant possibility for matters of fact. The sense 
in which this is false (at least without important qualifications) 
is what we are to get at. 

That it is false is by no means a novel idea. Platonism is 
the classic statement of the view that knowledge is only tainted by 
picture-thinking with its imagery. The real and intelligible world 
is the unpicturable one of abstract universals. But that Plato 
himself was caught in the web of a picture, even in his theorizing 
about universals, is evident from his speculation that a universal 
is a kind of invisible slab stretching out to cover a number of 
particulars, as a stretched sail might cover a collection of men. 
To be sure he was troubled by the difficulties in this treatment of 
universals, and even inclined to blame them on its unintelligibility 
(its failure to make cognitive sense). His attempt to solve the 
problem, however, did not get beyond the misleading statement that 
‘‘reality’’ is unpicturable and an implicit trying to picture it. 
This is the wrong way to put and deal with the problem. It bred 
the scepticism of the later Platonic Academy. 

Descartes’ treatment of pictorial content is fundamentally 
similar to Plato’s. Convert Plato’s image or percept into a sub- 
jective sensation ‘‘in’’ a mental substance or mind and you have 
the Cartesian view. Then picture a colorless geometrically ordered 
mnilieu ‘‘outside’’ the mind, and you will find yourself doing what 
Plato tried to do to his intelligible world of universals—picturing 
the unpicturable by an ‘‘intuitive’’ method. Thus Descartes’ in- 
tellectual intuitionism also committed him, from first to last, to 
pictorial meaning and picture thinking, though he, too, distrusted 
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both. The mysterious cast that this gave to the ‘‘external world,’’ 
and the knowledge of it, became explicit in subsequent metaphysics 
and epistemology. 

There are other historical specimens of picture-thinking that 
we shall examine in a moment, but first we had better make a more 
systematic analysis of the concept of pictorial meaning, in the 
light of our own daily experience and the verbal treatment we 
give it. We shall then have a clearer idea of what to look for in 
the examples from history. 

Suppose two people, looking at a red apple, begin wondering 
about the color of the apple and what precisely it is that each sees. 
After some elementary analysis of the terms ‘‘the color’’ and ‘‘see- 
ing it,’’ involving a reference, say, to ordinary daylight as the 
illumination and color charts as a check on vision, the initial 
wonderment subsides. The questions as to whether both, or one, 
or neither ‘‘see the color of the apple’’ is answered. If some 


variability in color vision is noticed, the notion of ‘‘visual sensa- 


tions’’ is significantly introduced, and questions concerning these— 
do the two persons have similar visual sensations? etc.—can also 
be answered nicely. Construed this way, or in this usage, the ex- 
pressions make what we have called cognitive sense, operationally 
isolated out from the other kinds that the same expression has all 
at once. The correct analysis of such cognitively significant usage 
is sometimes exceedingly delicate, but this is scanty reason for 
concluding that the terms have no such meaning. They are 
commonly used in this sense, and knowledge quite certainly issues 
from it. 

But they also make sense in another way which is as natural 
and inevitable as the cognitive. This is brought out by giving a 
different turn (also a common one) to the questions raised by our 
two observers looking at the apple. The term ‘‘red’’ not only 
designates or refers to a property of an object; it also evokes a 
picture, an image. This is a part of its total meaning. So, for 
“‘visual sensation’’—this too evokes a picture of what G. E. Moore 
described as a ‘‘diaphanous’’ state, event, or act of awareness. 
Now, introduce the common term ‘‘color-sensation of red in the 
observer,’’ and at once the pictorial evocatum becomes the picture 
(image) of a luminous slab of color ‘‘in’’ (as ‘‘content’’) a quasi- 
transparent medium associated with the expression ‘‘the mind.’’ 
So we are left with the global image of colors as sensations in 
minds, with colorless things (the ‘‘real’’ apple) outside in the 
‘‘external world.’’ Thus one of our observers of the apple can 
now ask, in view of the pictorial meaning of his expressions: ‘‘ How 
can I know that my color-experiences are like yours or even dif- 


a 
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ferent—the same stimulus may produce red in my mind and green 
in yours and we have been only verbally conditioned to give them 
the same name... ,’’ etc. And it is important to notice that 
this vein of talk does make sense, else people would not lapse into 
and linger with it so often. But it is even more crucial to recog- 
nize the kind of sense that they make. If it is mistaken as formu- 
lating even a factually significant possibility, bewilderment ensues, 
as hopeless as it is unnecessary. Expressions of this order are 
highly intelligible in their pictorial dimension of meaning, but, 
in such combination, lose or at least camouflage their designative 
reference even to possible matters of fact. 

Perhaps it is now clear what to say to a Locke with his talk 
about the unknowable ‘‘inner essence’’ of material substance, or to 
a William James who makes us wonder whether our sweethearts 
are just unconscious robots, or to a Blanshard who says that no 
proof is possible of our having existed five minutes ago, or to a 
C. I. Lewis with his urbane scepticism about the existence and 
properties of other minds. These expressions have intriguing 
pictorial evocata which will continue tantalizing us with a sense of 
mysterious entities to be probed only by dialectical methods, until 
such ‘‘meaning’’ is systematically distinguished from designation 
with its cognitive import. Much of philosophy with its mystery 
and scepticism has indeed been incubated in this kind of wonder- 
ment, but it is a kind that will naturally subside through the de- 
tection of the pictorial meaning of such usage and a continued con- 
certed effort to formulate the criteria, not only of this kind of 
sense, but also of each of the others. Such distinctions will dispel 
the pseudo-mystery and scepticism shrouding questions like, ‘‘Can 
I know whether anyone besides myself is really conscious?’’ and 
concentrate inquiry partly on the correct analysis of, say, the con- 
cept of consciousness and partly on the properties of consciousness 
itself. There is much fruitful wonderment to be directed on such 
questions. 

In exact scientific discourse, the different components of mean- 
ing already stand out pretty clearly for what each is worth, and 
it is only through a rather deliberate confusion of the pictorial 
with the cognitive that the alleged dramatic paradoxes of relativity 
and quantum theory are generated, and the weird popularizations 
of Jeans and Eddington. But it is the meaning and value of 
cognitively less exact utterance that is still to be saved by a more 
discriminating understanding. Bridgman’s and Russell’s rejection 
of ordinary modes of thinking and speaking is a little too whole- 
sale, and is motivated by their failure to estimate correctly the 
non-cognitive values of language, and its enhanced utility for 
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knowledge when those non-cognitive functions are systematically 
distinguished from the cognitive. We do not need a new language. 
We need a more discriminating interpretation of the King’s Eng- 
lish—including technical terms, of course. 

Let us conclude by asking and answering two or three questions, 
in a way calculated to remove possible misunderstanding of the 
concept of pictorial meaning. 

Isn’t the pictorial meaning diagnosed above simply false 
analogy? For example, when Bergson says that the real elements 
of experience interfuse and dissolve in a dynamic flux or thrust, 
can’t we, by reminding him of certain discrete items everyone 
encounters, prove that it is a mistake, a false analogy, to compare 
the course of experience and time with a river? In short, might 
we not say of Bergson’s utterance simply that it does make cog- 
nitive sense, but is false? Why import a new category of mean- 
ing? Bergson’s own manner of reacting to the charge of having 
said something false will answer our question. He will not allow 
any case of apparent discreteness, or anything you do or could 
experience, to count as negative evidence against his pronounce- 
ment of throbbing continuity. His appeals to ‘‘inner’’ experience 
and essence are themselves perplexing and inconclusive. This is 
why I explain his continued defense of his expression as an allegi- 
ance, not to its cognitive content, but to its pictorial (also emotive) 
value. He is plainly not wrongly comparing something with some- 
thing else in a false analogy. If he were, the issue would not be 
left in the air the way itis. The same might be said of the Cartesian 
dualistic epistemologist: despite what he believes himself to be 
doing, he is not engaged in true or false (cognitively significant) 
analogical thinking in his talk about minds as subjective containers 
of sensations representing the external world. The problem here 
is not to expose a false analogy, but to isolate out the cognitive 
intention (if any) of his pronouncements and thus relieve him of 
his. unwitting commitment to their pictorial sense. Let it be noted 
that a chart or model or picture, even an image, etc., certainly can 
be analogous to something, in a cognitively valuable way, as long 
as they are construed in expressions that designate them, as demon- 
strable facts. We are not denying this. In this sense reality (or 
things) can certainly be pictured or ‘‘copied,’’ with cognitive sig- 
nificance. Plato was wrong on this count. But what we are 
diagnosing as the pictorial meaning of an expression is not its 
possible designative reference to such comparable items—this would 
lie in its dimension of cognitive sense—but its functioning as an 
evocator by virtue of which it stands in no referential relation to 
any matters of fact. Thus, ‘‘pictorial meaning’’ is the name for 
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a mode of signifying (evocative), determined as ‘‘pictorial’’ when 
the evocatum is an image or picture. 

Another question: is the pictorial sense of expressions inde- 
pendent of their cognitive reference? Might it not be the (cog- 
nitively signified) designata of the terms, not the terms themselves, 
that evoke the pictorial component? Even if the answer to this is 
affirmative, as it probably is in some cases, the pictorial is still to 
be sharply distinguished from the cognitive meaning. If we re- 
phrase the question to read, can terms signify pictorially even when 
they designate nothing (have no cognitive sense), the answer is 
again affirmative. We have examined cases of terms ordinarily 
making cognitive sense, but used in a way, or in certain combina- 
tions, in which their designative or factual reference becomes 
practically nil, leaving unimpaired (in fact, enhanced) their 
residue of pictorial sense.* And some terms, such as ‘‘heaven’’ 
or ‘‘God,’’ have no appreciable factual reference ever, yet are 
gravid with pictorial, emotive, and motivational meaning; such 
that suddenly cutting people off from their use would sever the 
nerve and muscle of action,—for those people who are unac- 
customed to consider what such terms designate (if anything). 

And what of ‘‘imageless thinking’’? In view of our analysis, 
the question can be given a more significant twist than usual. The 
trained scientist is generally not one who uses terms with no pic- 
torial concomitants, but rather one who is able to use terms sig- 
nificant in the common multidimensional way for what they mean 
exclusively in one of these dimensions, namely, the cognitive. He 
can overlook the evocative in favor of the cognitive function or 
content. This is what ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘imageless’’ thinking is. 

Our last question is delicate: can we speak of the pictorial 
meaning of a term? That it has a fixed or standard sense in its 
cognitive dimension is clear. Is there a standard pictorial sense, 
such that if one fails to get it he misunderstands the term in this 
respect? I believe the answer is affirmative, with qualifications. 
Take the term ‘‘precipice.’’ This may evoke, for a person who has 
seen a suicide, a complex image of a man jumping off from a high 
natural embankment, but not all of this will be the pictorial mean- 
ing of the term—only the steep-embankment part. This latter may 
vary within a rather wide range, but will nevertheless be ‘‘the’’ 
v pictorial content as long as steepness and height in some degree 
are retained—just as written specimens of a word may vary within 
limits and still be ‘‘the’’ word. If such specification or standardi- 


8 See my essay ‘‘ Pictorial Meaning and Picture Thinking’’ in the Kenyon 


Review, (Vol. V (1943), pp. 403-412, especially the reference to the little blue 
devil. 
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zation of pictorial sense seems to make it cognitively significant, a 
distinction should at once be made; the image itself, as an iconic 
symbol and like any picture, may indeed refer, with cognitive 
sense, to things. But here we are not talking about the possible 
senses of the images or icons, but of verbal expressions, like ‘‘ preci- 
pice’’ or ‘‘precipices are dangerous.’’ The point is that such have 
both meaning-by-evocation and meaning-by-reference. The pic- 
torial meaning is the image as evoked by the expression, in which 
function nothing gets cognitively articulated. The expression ac- 
quires its cognitive sense under certain operational controls, from 
which its pictorial significance is exempt. 

The case we have examined (‘‘precipice’’) is one in which 
pictorial meaning is fixed or determined by ‘‘nature.’’ What of 
the pictorial meaning of a term such as ‘‘heaven’’? Perhaps we 
can, even here, speak of a standard sense, comprising a spectacle of 
angels, clouds, and pearly gates, etc. But obviously standardiza- 
tion of pictorial significance in such cases is the work of special 
tradition or culture, leaving the pictorial content less determinate 
(even within a single ethos) than in the ‘‘natural’’ case. 

This essay has emphasized the fact of the many ways in which 
language serves us. We have seen that in general, these are two: 
the cognitive and the evocative. The latter subdivides into three, 
including the pictorial, the motivational, and the emotive. Too 
often, these three are blanketed under the head ‘‘emotive.’’ We 
have tried to expose this mistake by analyzing expressions that have 
relatively little cognitive or motivational or emotive sense, but were 
nevertheless luminous with a residual meaning of some kind. This 
we called ‘‘pictorial.’’ Our general position is that experience, 
including the experience of speech, is a rich and complex field, con- 
taining values that need, with a tragic urgency, to be understood 
and preserved. The kind of defense that is now being given them, 
in this time of crisis, tends to be itself indefensible. Man needs 
experience, and he needs knowledge. Though these generally go 
together, we must be careful not to propose an indiscriminate and 
frustrating mélange of the two in the medium of speech—the sort 
of havoc a false philosophy of language works. The aim of the 
philosophy of language sketched here is to satisfy the double need 
without confusion. 


Vireit C. ALDRICH 
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ON THE NATURE OF SELFISHNESS 


ELFISHNESS is one of those innocent conceptions the mean- 
ing of which appears clear until a few simple questions are 
asked about it. In conventional usage a selfish act is one by which 
a self acquires some good for itself at the expense of diminishing the 
good of (or withholding good from) some other self or selves. Now 
it is questionable how a selfish act can be taken to imply the acquisi- 
tion of good (in any reflective use of the term ‘‘good’’) and it is not 
at all clear what is meant by declaring the ‘‘self’’ the beneficiary of 
such acts. The latter point raises the larger problem of the ‘‘self”’ 
—one of the vanishing shadows of the ‘‘soul’’—which contextualist 
thinking has opened up anew, searching for principles to distinguish 
the self from its environment as eagerly as ancient philosophers 
once sought to differentiate the individual souls of men from the 
anima mundt. The primary task of this study is the examination of 
the relation between selfishness and the acquisition of value, which 
involves, however, an incidental contribution towards the larger 
question of the ‘‘self.’’ 

From the conventional conception of a selfish act cited in 
the preceding paragraph there follows an evaluative distinction 
between selfishness and altruism—the latter being usually an hon- 
orific term. To obviate this distinction with its honorific implica- 
tions (and also the attendant concern with such problems as free- 
dom and merit, which the distinction also implies), there has been 
a very common attempt to reduce altruism to selfishness. All 
actions of the self are then declared to be motivated by the de- 
sire to enhance the self. Divine and secular law, utility, ‘‘con- 
tract,’’ the love of fame are all said to serve better as principles 
of explanation for apparently unselfish acts than altruism. It 
is this reduction which John Dewey has shown to rest on a con- 
fusion of acting as self with acting for self. A self must be the 
locus of motives and emotions, but the beneficiary of its actions 
need not be the self. Perhaps Dewey’s point can best be con- 
firmed and our own argument be carried forward by examining 
the function of pleasure in distinguishing selfish from altruistic 
acts. 

A familiar argument on the part of those who deny the distine- 
tion is the assertion that both the selfish and the altruistic agent 
are motivated by the desire to acquire pleasure or to avoid pain. 
Both kinds of agent are said to find pleasure in differing activities, 
but the common factor of pleasure is held to give to the correspond- 
ing kinds of actions moral equality. 

The interesting thing about this argument is that instead of 
confirming the position it is meant to uphold, it refutes it in fact. 
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For the very fact that pleasure accompanies both selfish and 
altruistic acts (or their anticipation) eliminates pleasure as a prin- 
eiple of distinction. The difference between the selfish and the 
altruistic agent consists precisely in the fact that the one finds 
pleasure in one sort of activity while the second finds it in another. 
Thus what is objectionable in the selfish agent is the kind of 
activities he finds pleasure in. It makes no difference whether an 
act is said to be done from pleasure or for the sake of pleasure, 
because in both cases it is not the pleasure but the activities it 
qualifies which provide the subject-matter of evaluation and dis- 
crimination. (It is for this reason that both Plato and Aristotle 
assert that it is one of the functions of education to teach the young 
to find pleasure in the desirable kind of actions.) 

It is of interest to note in what indirect ways pleasure can be 
assigned a central function in distinguishing altruistic from selfish 
actions. Nothing might be thought to be further removed from an 
overemphasis upon pleasure than the duty ethics of Kant. Never- 
theless, in making pleasure one central criterion in the evaluation 
of an action Kant differs from the Hedonists only in making not 
the presence but the absence of pleasure essential in determining 
its value. (There are, of course, additional evaluative criteria for 
Kant.) Kant thus shares in the Hedonist fallacy which consists 
by a mistaken abstraction in making just that factor a principle 
of discrimination which is least capable of it. In slightly different 
terms it might perhaps be said that Kant seems to agree with the 
assumption that the presence of pleasure reduces altruistic actions 
to selfish ones. But he concludes therefrom that this makes it so 
much the worse for pleasure and postulates that the true altruistic 
action has no admixture of pleasure. (Kant does not deny, of 
course, that pleasure may be present if it in no way determined 
the action. But it is just the assumption of the possibility of 
such a determination and the implied isolation of the pleasure 
factor which is here criticized.) Kant’s view here rests, of course, 
on a faulty psychology. He transcends the human situation in not 
giving full justice to the fact that the human being will react to the 
moral situation in a total way, that is, intellectually as well as 
emotionally. The demand to abstract from pleasure is therefore 
one which might have relevance with regard to the moral situations, 
not of men but of angels. Nevertheless, the absence of pleasure in 
a pure intelligence should not be considered a merit. It rather is 
one of those most regrettable deficiencies which go with mere in- 
tellectual perfection. 

Superficially speaking the selfish person is considered to seek 
in his actions primarily the good of his own self. But such a con- 
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ception is far from adequate. For upon examining many cases of 
selfishness the assumed self-gratification often turns out to be, 
more precisely, the attempt at realizing some particular objective 
to which most other activities are subordinated. Thus certain forms 
of pursuing wealth have perhaps more than anything else been 
called selfish. Yet it is often just those pursuits which require 
a devotion and self-sacrifice which, taken by themselves, can com- 
pare very well with the best examples of altruism. The seeking of 
both gain and glory involves the subjection to an ideal, however 
mistaken the ideal may be, which can much better be understood 
as a surrender of the person to some objective than vice versa. 
Moreover, the objective pursued by the ‘‘selfish’’? man is usually 
one to which a great amount of social prestige accrues. Thus, far 
from seeking the good of the self, the selfish person rather subjects 
himself to the standards of society, frequently most exacting in 
nature. 

For the sake of illustration we may quote from a contemporary 
author who in frankly basing his philosophy of life on the principle 
of selfishness declares: ‘‘In all my experience I have yet to find 
and know intimately a man worth his salt in any direction who did 
not think of himself first and foremost. . . . The man who thinks 
of others before he thinks of himself may become a Grand Master 
of the Elks, a Socialist of parts or the star guest of honor of public 
banquets, but he will never become a great or successful artist, 
statesman or even clergyman”’ (G. J. Nathan in Living Philoso- 
phies, New York, 1931, pp. 228-224). Thinking of himself turns 
out to be preparation for the careers of artist, statesman, or clergy- 
man. Any one of these three careers, to be even reasonably success- 
ful, involves thinking of other persons and objects just as much as 
becoming a ‘‘Socialist of parts’’ does, that is, in the sense in which 
the artist qua artist is concerned with his subject-matter and not 
with himself. The words ‘‘great’’ and ‘‘successful’’ in the quota- 
tion are particularly revealing. The former expresses the allegi- 
ance of the individual to an objective standard of excellence, the 
latter betrays the réle of social approval in the motivation of selfish 
acts. In concrete cases it is often very interesting to observe how 
dependent on other people’s opinions the ‘‘selfish’’ man is. 

It might be remarked that in actual practice activities which 
lead to the acquisition of wealth tend to be called selfish; those 
which tend to the acquisition of prestige other than that flowing 
from material wealth tend to be called altruistic. It can easily 
be seen that on this level there is relatively little difference between 
the two kinds of action. It is thus that through both ‘‘selfish’’ 
and ‘‘altruistic’’ acts socially desirable objectives may be reached. 
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If Hegel refers to the ‘‘cunning of reason’’ which works through 
the ‘‘selfish’’ motives of men for the benefit of society, the cunning 
appears less paradoxical once the function of social prestige in 
determining the ‘‘selfish’’ man’s motives is recognized. 

What we have maintained so far is meant to lead up to a con- 
ception of selfishness which considers its basic characteristic to be 
the subjection of other values to some one value (or narrow set of 
values) made supreme. As such this conception is wide enough 
to allow for the conventional notion of selfishness in which the 
self stands for the value made supreme and the other values sub- 
ordinated to it are other selves. But this conventional notion is 
inadequate because what is decisive in selfishness is not that the 
self is enhanced at the expense of other selves but the sort of values 
which are realized by the self. It is true that in the pursuit of his 
objective the selfish man often sacrifices other persons. But he 
frequently sacrifices himself just as readily and his attitude to other 
persons only mirrors that to himself. 

Now, as such, the realization of no value is objectionable. There 
is nothing objectionable in the acquisition of wealth, or of power, 
or of some other good, taken by themselves. Difficulty only sets 
in when these values are realized at the expense of others. The 
traditional defenders of selfishness have been quite ignorant of the 
significance of their exclusion of certain values (aided in this by 
the artificial scheme which arbitrarily admitted only certain values 
as values for the self). Thus Thrasymachus and his supporters 
in the Republic advocate the acquisition of political power and 
wealth at the expense of other people because they consider the 
suffering of other people irrelevant to the self. Thrasymachus is 
not wrong in the kind of values he seeks, but he is wrong in being 
unaware of the values he excludes. Thus he is not aware that, by 
the manner which he recommends for the pursuit of the goods he 
has made central, the loss of such values as love and friendship is 
inevitable. Quite appropriately Plato shows the ideally selfish 
man of Thrasymachus ending up in Midas-like isolation. In less 
extreme cases we often find the selfish man more or less withdrawn 
from society and its various activities. Aware that he has sub- 
ordinated his life to the realization of certain values at the expense 
of others, he often turns misanthropic, despairing of the love of 
others but indicating through his hate that he knows its value. 
Even in traditional terms we might ask whether the selfish man 
has really served his self. Selfishness thus seems to lead to im- 
poverishment of the self. But the paradox (which came to be of 
such central importance for Mill) receives its force from a con- 
ception of selfishness which is here criticized and which rests on 
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some ultimately arbitrary division of values which will, as in our 
illustration, recognize one value, such as wealth, as a value for 
self and will not so recognize other values equally fundamental, 
such as friendship. 

At this point an important objection must be met. For it may 
be said that the implied exclusion of the ‘‘selfish’’ man from the 
benefits of social intercourse has been rather exaggerated. Thus 
selfishness need not exclude friendship. The latter can exist only 
with regard to a few individuals. Nothing prevents us therefore 
from using the rest of society for the achievement of our particular 
ends, similar to the way in which we use machines. Such ex- 
ploitation may in fact serve to enhance our friendships. The 
force of this objection should not be minimized. The existence 
of so much indifference to suffering either in countries other than 
our own or, within our own country, to that of different groups 
and regions is precisely due to the fact that our more intense life 
in society is confined to rather narrow circles. In other words, 
‘*selfishness’’ with regard to people outside our group, particularly 
if we are not immediately aware, as we mostly are not, of its 
effects, implies a much less obvious loss of value. 

That there is a loss, nevertheless, can easily be shown. For ex- 
ploitation, however unobvious and established, involves the use 
of force, however subtle. There is thus both a waste of effort for 
the sake of security (ancient Sparta is an outstanding example) 
and a loss of the creativeness which springs from codperation and 
by which ultimately all benefit. Moreover, the evil condition of 
society, the existence of unrealized potentialities, is a commentary 
on our weakness which no creative and sensitive individual can 
leave unheeded. Even in the conventional conformity to custom 
there is a tendency toward wholeness. But in any larger sense 
such wholeness can not be achieved by excluding or narrowing the 
concern with those problems which our status as beings in society 
enjoins upon us, just as we can not ultimately escape a concern 
with the cosmic implications of our existence. But, as has been 
indicated, most of the essential values of life are realized within 
a relatively small group. For that reason ‘‘selfishness’’ within 
his group is far more costly to the individual than selfishness with 
regard to people outside of it. Love of mankind is thus not a 
substitute for but a complement to friendship. It requires a high 
development of human potentialities and is therefore not felt by 
many people as a vital part of the good life. 

The consequences for impulse of the conception of selfishness 
here presented must not be overlooked. For the non-realization 
of some values for the sake of others in selfishness implies also the 
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denial of impulse which aims in that direction. It is a peculiar 
truth about human impulse, discovered by Plato and still not 
sufficiently realized, that though plastic it yet demands variety of 
objectives. It is difficult to determine the precise nature of that 
variety. Yet wholeness of the person (Plato’s justice) can be 
achieved only by bringing to expression the manifoldness of im- 
pulse and establishing harmony among them. (Impulses both are 
relatively independent of each other and yet must be codrdinated. ) 

It need perhaps not be mentioned that certain kinds of altruism 
are as one-sided as selfishness in the denial of fundamental values. 
There is a peculiar kind of contradiction in those kinds of altruism 
which imply—to use the traditional terms—the sacrifice of one’s 
own self to that of another. For it denies and affirms at the same 
time the value of self (denying the value of one’s own self and 
affirming that of another). There nevertheless is justification for 
the conventional honorific usage of the term in the fact that it 
often implies a more of activity. It takes the realization of the 
‘‘selfish’’ values for granted and calls attention to the additional 
values realized. 

There is a further objection which has to be met. For it may 
be said that we have taken account only of one kind of selfish 
actions in assuming selfishness to consist in the subjection of other 
values to some one particular value or narrow set of values. It 
may be said that a great many selfish actions involve no such 
particular goal but are rather indicative of an attitude of snatch- 


“ ing personal advantages at the expense of other persons without 


implying devotion to some particular objective of any larger 
proportions. Nevertheless, the distinction is only one of degree, 
not of kind. The pettily selfish person excludes himself, according 
to the degree of his selfishness, from the values of codperation. To 
the degree. to which he substitutes violence for codperation (any 
using of other people is a form of violence) he removes himself 
from the human community and the gratifications which are its 
fruits. Moreover, why are the values of ‘‘taking’’ to be emphasized 
to the exclusion of those of ‘‘giving’’? Neither one in isolation 
even approximates wholeness. ‘‘Giving,’’ to put one’s stamp upon 
one’s society (large or small), is a task which brings to realization 
some of our deepest creative impulses. There are few delights as 
great as to act in the consciousness that the world is different be- 
cause one has lived. 

One important result of this study is to call attention to the fact 
that ‘‘selfishness’’ can be better understood as the suppressive sub- 
jection of a manifoldness of values to one or one set of values than 
as some sort of egocentricity. If the conventional conception of 
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selfishness is accepted, altruism becomes an absurdity and objec- 
tions to selfishness hardly justifiable. For no external command, 
no prescription to be concerned for another self, can have any 
force unless there is something in our impulsive nature which re- 
sponds to it. In this sense all actions are ‘‘selfish’’ and the 
plausibility of those views which defend selfishness derives from 
this fact. (For altruism would mean to engage in an activity 
which is not motivated by impulse. Kant, who accepted the ego- 
centric predicament but was somehow aware of the function of im- 
pulse, had to resort to an intelligible impulse to make altruism 
possible.) What is decisive is not that all impulses are the im- 
pulses of a self but the way in which these impulses are gratified. 
Both selfish and altruistic acts are acts of a self. In this respect 
the two kinds of actions are alike. The distinction between them 
can be maintained only if they differ with regard to the values 
realized and the corresponding integration of impulse. 

Though impulse and the object to which it is directed can hardly 
be understood apart from each other, impulse still is impulse of 
aself. (The self, it may be noted, tends towards identification with 
the environment with which it interacts and which it creates though 
it is not ultimately identical with it—the possibility of such entry 
and withdrawal, involved in all change, of the person, is one of the 
main characteristics of selfhood.) Attention should therefore be 
called to a form of ‘‘selfishness’’ which is to be criticized not be- 
cause it means a realization of value for self but an improper deal- 
ing by self with the common environment. 

Selfishness therefore is to be rejected not because it implies serv- 
ing a self at the expense of others but because it implies the ful- 
fillment of fewer values at the expense of realizing more. It im- 
plies an ordering of reality which is suppressive and establishes a 
hierarchy of subordinations, instead of so ordering reality as to 
permit expression to a variety of values more or less equal in status. 
The selfish man is a sort of ‘‘barnburner’’ who pays an excessive 
price to reach a limited objective. The way to altruism thus does 
not lie, as traditionally assumed, over repression and denial. But 
it means affirmation and expansion. In spite of superficial appear- 
ances it is the selfish man who limits and mortifies himself. Even 
if he break from an oligarchic state into licentiousness he only ex- 
changes servitude to one dominating and relatively stable impulse 
to servitude to each passing impulse as it comes along. 

The selfish man is thus comparable to the sick man whose strength 
is so limited that he can achieve only a narrow objective each day. 
But this analogy may be misleading. For in the moral sphere 
there is no given limitation to one’s activeness. Energy here is 
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not so much something given as something to be achieved. As 
James has asserted, we all possess a much larger fund of strength 
than we ever use. The admired man of energy is often not one 
possessed of superior strength but rather one who has found the 
way of using it. It is the lack of objectives, not of energy, which 
is responsible for ‘‘fatigue.’’ The ‘‘neurotic personality of our 
time’’ owes its existence just to the fact that no such objectives are 
sufficiently provided and that strength is dissipated and turns 
destructive inwardly and outwardly. The great task is the provid- 
ing of such objectives. But to achieve this we need much more 
clarity as to the complex of factors which we now glibly call the 
self, 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
COMMENTS ON ‘‘METAPHYSICS AS HYPOTHESIS’’ ? 


Mr. Lee’s proposal that ‘‘ All metaphysical theories should be 
regarded as hypotheses’’ provides an opportunity to re-examine 
certain basic philosophical questions. Mr. Lee admits that ‘‘the 
subject-matters of metaphysics and of the natural sciences differ.’’ 
Hence, while he further admits that ‘‘it is to be expected that the 
details of method in framing and verifying hypotheses will differ 
in the two fields,’’ nevertheless he argues that ‘‘the general mean- 
ing of hypothesis and verification will be the same.’’ It is this 
last contention which I wish to examine more carefully. 

According to Mr. Lee ‘‘metaphysics deals with the categorical 
activities of the mind’’ in the sense that, for example, it interprets 
and criticizes observational verifications as used in natural science. 
It should be pointed out that natural science is not uncritical of 
observational verifications—all such verifications are subject to re- 
examination and theoretical interpretations by scientists, and this 
is a scientific activity that need not involve such metaphysical con- 
ceptions as the ontological status of ‘‘natural phenomena.’’ 

Mr. Lee holds that, beside logical consistency, ‘‘the verification 
of a metaphysical hypothesis requires that it be able to order ex- 
perience so that we can ‘get around in it’ both by action and by 
understanding.’’ What does this mean? To answer this question, 
it seems advisable to examine a particular example, offered by Mr. 
Lee, of a metaphysical hypothesis. Mr. Lee cites the metaphysical 
conception of ‘‘interphenomena’”’ as formulated by Mr. D. L. 

1 Harold N: Lee, this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 344-352. 
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Miller.2 These interphenomena which, by Miller’s definition, can 
never be directly experienced, are exemplified by electrons, nuclear 
particles, electromagnetic fields, etc., and are posited as having an 
ontological status or physical existence. Is it true that, without 
the metaphysical hypothesis of the interphenomenal existence of 
electrons, protons, etc., ‘‘the explosion of the atomic bomb would 
be unintelligible?’’ Are electrons and protons ‘‘physical exist- 
ents’’ and not merely ‘‘methodological constructs’’? 

We may admit that the semi-pictorial concept of electrons 
helped some physicists to ‘‘find their way around in the field of 
investigation.’’ And if the ‘‘verification’’ of this metaphysical 
hypothesis consists in such heuristic values, then the only question 
that remains is whether such heuristic values are now actually 
served. Before answering that question, it would be well to empha- 
size that Mr. Lee’s notion of verification of metaphysical hypotheses 
does not have a clear-cut definition, and I am doubtful that he 
would allow me to reduce this notion to one of heuristic value. 
And to say that the metaphysical hypothesis of the ‘‘physical ex- 
istence in space and time’’ of electrons is ‘‘verified’’ if such a 
semi-pictorial conception helps us to think about problems in 
theoretical physics, is to stretch the meaning of ‘‘verification’’ far 
beyond its usual designation. ; 

For the layman, and for the non-specialist in sub-atomic physics, 
and for a new student in that field of science, it is probably true 
that there is a definite heuristic value in thinking of an electron or 
proton as a little particle moving around in some sort of three- 
dimensional space. But for the advanced research physicists in 
this work (men like Dirac, Pauli, Heisenberg, and others), it would 
appear that such pictorialism is at present not only of little help, 
but may be of considerable hindrance in their theorizing. A 
‘‘wave-corpuscle’’ is beyond conceptual imagery. The modern 
theoretical physicist requires a freedom in his formulations of 
equations in ‘‘sub-atomic physics’’ that would not be possible if 
electrons were regarded as particles existing in some interphe- 
nomenal ‘‘realm of being’’ beyond sensory experience. 

It would be more to the point, it seems to me, to define an 
electron as a set of equations involving certain experimentally 
determinable constants (e.g., of charge and mass). Then, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere,? we may say that ‘‘this electron has 
physical existence’’ if those equations are experimentally verified. 

2‘*Metaphysics in Physics,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 13 (1946), pp. 
281-286. 


8‘*A note on Quantum Theory and Metaphysics,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXIX (1942), p. 610. 
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I say ‘‘this electron,’’ because the ‘‘set of equations’’ changes 
with the changes in our physical theories. In this definition, there 
are physical hypotheses (i.e., certain general equations), but there 
are no metaphysical hypotheses of interphenomenal existents. And 
most of the equations defining the electron can hardly be imagined 
or pictured, and hence such imagery is of little heuristic value. 
The explosion of the atomic bomb is merely another verification 
of the equations of nuclear physics. These equations provide all 
the intelligibility that is required for understanding the explosion. 

Mr. Lee feels that ‘‘a metaphysics must furnish categories by 
means of which we can deal with all of our experiences; categories 
such that we can make judgments of real and unreal that will not 
bring us either to grief in our practical affairs or to frustration 
in our intellectual enterprises.’? This is what he means when he 
says that a metaphysical hypothesis must be tested by its ‘‘adequacy 
in ordering the whole of our experiences.’’ As will be seen above, 
I have no objection to introducing the category of experimental 
verification in order to define ‘‘physical reality.’’ But if the 
philosopher remains frustrated with this definition, and desires 
to extend the notion of ‘‘reality’’ to an ontological hypothesis 
which is ‘‘verified’’ by the removal of the frustration, then this is 
a new definition of ‘‘verification’’ that places ontology upon an 
esthetic and heuristic basis. We are in agreement that verification 
is not proof, but we part company on the definition of verification. 

If Mr. Lee will simply drop his ontology and his heuristic 
definition of verification, then he need take only one more step 
to be in the swim with the logical positivists. 


CARLTON W. BERENDA 
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Studies on Voltaire. With Some Unpublished Papers of Mme. du 
Chételet. Ira O. Wanbs. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1947. ix +244 pp. $3.00. 


This book consists of a number of detailed studies on individual 
works of Voltaire (e.g., La ligue, L’ingénu, Le Mondain, the 
Défense du Mondain, the Traité de métaphysique), and a group of 
hitherto unpublished papers by Mme. du Chitelet, the ‘‘Lady 
Newton’’ who, as Mr. Wade has shown in his Voltaire and Mme. 
du Chatelet, exercized a considerable influence on Voltaire. These 
papers, all of them fragmentary, consist of an incomplete transla- 
tion of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, a single chapter of a work 
on optics, and three chapters of a work on grammar. 
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The author’s ‘‘primary interest’’ is to present Mme. Chatelet’s 
papers to the public. Their intrinsic interest, however, is prob- 
ably small. Perhaps the most important is the Grammar, because 
eighteenth-century excursions into linguistics were part of a more 
general philosophic attempt to develop a theory of language as a 
crucial element in a naturalistic and empirical account of human 
behavior—an enterprise which is again attracting many in philo- 
sophic circles. Unfortunately, however, the chapters Mr. Wade 
has been able to unearth contain only the barest suggestions of 
the philosophic principles Mme. du Chiatelet employed, and, in any 
case, her philosophic equipment was probably limited. Mr. Wade 
himself wisely confines his interest in these papers to their bear- 
ing on the formation of Voltaire’s thought, and his use of the 
translation of Mandeville is especially ingenious and informative. 

Mr. Wade’s second purpose is to clarify further the ‘‘Cirey 
Period,’’ when Voltaire was developing his basic philosophy and 
esthetic. The present volume is correctly entitled ‘‘Studies on 
Voltaire,’’ rather than of Voltaire. There is more discussion of 
the literature around Voltaire, the books about him and the books 
Voltaire may or may not have read (and when), than there is of 
Voltaire’s own work. As Mr. Wade says, ‘‘Much time and space 
[is] given to determining dates and their sequences, the genesis of 
ideas and problems of influence, and whether we are dealing with 
a direct or an indirect influence.”’ 

Such investigations, when they are supplemented by a direct 
examination of Voltaire’s own tex , can be extremely useful in 
helping us to understand what Voltaire did, and when Mr. Wade 
does turn to a direct account of Voltaire’s own doctrines he is both 
precise and enlightening. His account of Voltaire’s secular moral- 
ity and economics in Le Mondain and the Défense du Mondain is 
especially good, and gains greatly by the careful contrast which 
is made with Mandeville’s Fable. — 

Occasionally, however, and especially because the subject is a 
figure like Voltaire, the limitations and dangers of a too-exclusive 
interest in ‘‘sources’’ as a method for the study of literature be- 
come especially obvious. To suggest, as Mr. Wade does, for ex- 
ample, that Voltaire’s popularization of Newton was ‘‘naive’’ is 
of course true in the sense that it was not technically informed. 
But one ean hardly stop at this point. Candide was also a ‘‘naive”’ 
refutation of Leibniz. Voltaire’s genius did not lie in abstract 
philosophic speculation but in what is no less important—a devel- 
oped sense of artistic tactics, a sophisticated and disciplined culti- 
vation of ‘‘naiveté,’’ a discernment of the immediate and concrete 
impact of abstractions, and a feeling for his audience. These are 
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elusive qualities to define, but no account of Voltaire, no matter 
how modest its intentions, seems quite to the point if it does not 
make some attempt to do so. When the history of ideas becomes 
lifeless it also becomes unintelligible. If, as Mr. Wade states, the 
present essays are only a preparatory phase in a larger enterprise 
through which he hopes to define the essential character and unity 
of Voltaire’s mind and art, one may expect that his present method 
will be largely supplemented by others. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An Anthology. AuBerRT ScHWEITzER. Edited by Charles R. Joy. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press. 1947. xxviii + 323 pp. $3.75. 


Is there any key to understanding the universe, our existence, 
our destiny? What about truth, beauty, religion, man, society, and 
civilization? All the answers given by others are not satisfying to 
Dr. Schweitzer. So he went on a new quest of the truth, free from 
traditional and conventional prejudices, and he studied theology and 
philosophy, wrote about Kant and the origin of Christianity, about 
J. S. Bach and organ-building. He found the universe enigmatic, 
full of meaning and meaninglessness. We wander in darkness 
convinced that we are advancing to the light. This light is the fact 
that we are living. We have a strong will to live happily and abun- 
dantly. But we can not live in isolation. We must live together 
with other living beings. We need them for our own happiness. 
The more we promote and cherish life the more we feel enriched. 
Thus he discovers his ethics of reverence for life. Man has not 
been created for a merely contemplative life but for an active réle. 
Life needs love to grow. Logically he feels great sympathy with 
the law of love preached by Jesus and Paul. Was the Christ of the 
gospels a historical person or only the creation of the early church? 
Historical or not, what matters is that we try to identify ourselves 
with his spirit as Paul did. Paul said that by re-living Christ, 
dying and rising with him, he felt so exalted that he became Man 
in the highest sense. Jesus was not interested in society or civiliza- 
tion. He did not want to harmonize love with justice. He was 
only concerned with realizing the law of love. That is just what 
makes him so lovable. When reverence for life is the only and 
basic concern of man, he must care for those who need his love most. 
Therefore Schweitzer also studied medicine to cure suffering people. 
And when one day he read that in Central Africa they needed a 
doctor, he was prepared to go there where he was needed most. 
Many Europeans had gone to Africa to colonize or convert. 
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Schweitzer felt a sense of guilt that we went there for selfish reasons 
alone. And so he wanted to make good for the greediness of the 
Europeans by caring for the black men in selfless love. 

He did not run away from civilization, but from time to time 
he returned to Europe and gave a record of his experiences with 
the black victims of our civilization, hoping to contribute to hu- 
manizing our too commercial society. When we read the anthology 
from the beginning to the end, we realize that we have had a won- 
derful experience. We have not only met a great and profound 
personality, a rich and original thinker, but here is before us a 
genuine philosopher, a man who lives up to his teachings and cor- 
rects his doctrines according to his experiences and experimenta- 
tions. There is nothing dogmatic or polemical in Schweitzer, noth- 
ing stereotyped or vague in his remarks. Every word is a truthful 
reflection of life. Existence has been made essential, energy spir- 
itualized, love humanized. 

Schweitzer is a mystic, but not an intellectual mystic as Spinoza 
or a meditative mystic like the Hindus, but an ethical mystic. 
That means that he feels that God, or whatever we may call the 
ultimate essence of the world, though rationally incomprehensible, 
can only be described by the symbol of love and that man can not 
do better than find an abundant living in expanding love. Thus 
the pessimist and agnostic thinker, Schweitzer, becomes an optimist 
and stimulating teacher. He knows himself that his reverence for 
life which includes life in all its organic forms is impracticable. 
But that may not hinder us from living up to it as abundantly as 
we can. 

The anthology does not give us full chapters of any of his books, 
but valuable pieces of all of his writings. It also adds biographical 
data, a bibliography, and a readable introduction to Schweitzer’s 
work and personality. 


IMMANUEL LEwy 
New York City 


The Works of the Mind. Edited for the Committee on Social 
Thought by Robert B. Heywood. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1947. xi+ 246 pp. $4.00. 


The ‘‘artist’s way of working’’ is always a subject of interest. 
And these dozen lectures at the University of Chicago assembled a 
varied group of notable creative thinkers in many fields. All have 
something to say, but frequently not the thing we want to know 
about their actual ways of work. S. Chandrasekar and John von 
Neumann are good about science, and Arnold Schénberg in music 
is the most illuminating on the actual methods of work in the fine 
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arts. But to this reviewer the papers he is glad he did not miss 
are the humorous account of being a university president by Robert 
M. Hutchins, and the really acute analysis of the problems of a 
prime minister by Heinrich Briining. 

H. T. C. 


How Our Minds Work. C.E.M. Joap. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1947. 116 pp. $2.75. 
Sound Thinking. Peter Fireman. New York: Island Press. 1947. 
v + 240 pp. .$3.50. 


These two publications are examples of dressing up pamphlets 
as full-sized books at an inflated price. Fireman’s book is no good. 
Its presentation of a little formal logic, followed by some quota- 
tions from the great epistemologists, might be of some value to the 
beginner if the author were not so naively confused and self- 
confident in his criticisms. Joad is much better. He repeats him- 
self from previous writings, but the book is a neat little pamphlet 
on the main outlines of psychology. It reveals that modern psy- 
chology is weakest in its main outlines, though Joad himself offers 
no criticisms. 


H. T. C. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Nathanson, Jerome: Philosophies of Defeat. Mysticism, Neo- 
Thomism, and Existentialism. New York: New York Society for 
Ethical Culture. 11 pp. 15¢. (Reprinted from The Standard, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 2.) 

PuiLosopHy. Vol. XXIII, No. 84. Collective Responsibility : 
H. D. Lewis. Existentialism: F. C. Copleston. Theism: W. R. 
Inge. Discussions—Philosophy without Science: Viscount Samuel, 
A.J. Ayer, H. Dingle. A Study of History: M. B. Foster. Philo- 
sophical Survey: Philosophy in Italy. 

JOURNAL OF THE History oF IpEas. Volume IX, Number 1. 
The Holmes-Cohen Correspondence. Edited with a Foreword by 
Feliz 8. Cohen. Theoretical History: Jan Romein. History and 
the Humanities: Hajo Holborn. The Pragmatic Legal Philosophy 
of Nicholas St. John Green: P. P. Wiener. Toynbee’s System of 
Civilizations: P. Geyl. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 15, Number 1. In Me- 
moriam: Dr. William M. Malisoff. Epistemological Relativism 
and the Sociology of Knowledge: V. G. Hinshaw, Jr. The Validity 
of Unique Mathematical Models in Science: Eugen Altschul and 
Erwin Biser. Atemporal Processes in Physics: Richard Schlegel. 
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A Set of Postulates and a Definition for Science: James Fetbleman. 
The Mind We Measure and Its Dimensions: H. M. Leverett. 
Mechanistic Replacement of Purpose in Biology: C. G. Bell. The 
Effect of the Concept of Evolution on Scientific Methodology: 
D. L. Miller. A Point of Departure: J. B. Klee. Materialism, 
Idealism and Science: L. 8S. Feuer. Commentary—The ‘‘Psychi- 
eal’’ as Secondary and as Secret: Ralph Gregory. 

THeEoria. Volume XIII, Part 1. The Social Functon of Pun- 
ishment: Ake Petzall. Subjective and Objective Attitude: H. 
Sjobring. 


We print below a selected list of articles from the following pub- 
lications : 

THE PEeRsoNAList. Autumn, 1947. Tolstoy as World Citizen: 
F. Mayer. Generic Theory of Truth: A. J. Bahm. (Winter, 
1948.) French Existentialism: A. Stern. Report on Man: C. 
Brunner. Ghost of Behaviorism: R. F. Creegan. Literature and 
Integration: M. F. Wicke. Bergson’s Heterodoxy: W. Long. 

THe Humanist. Winter, 1947. The Humanist Manifesto Re- 
Examined: Wendell Thomas. Man and Mathematics: John Dewey. 
Is Immortality Reasonable? Harry Ruja. What Humanism Is: 
Harold Scott. Humanism in Europe: W. J. Blackham. 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 54, No. 3. The Problem of Pri- 
mary Stimulus Generalization: C. L. Hull. The Behavior of Atti- 
tudes: L. W. Doob. (No. 4.) Scientific Models and Human 
Morals: G. W. Allport. The Phenomenological Approach to Social 
Psychology: BR. B. MacLeod. (No. 5.) Ten Basic Postulates of 
Personalistic Psychology: E. B. Skaggs. 

Scientia. Vol. LXXXI, N. CDXIX-XX. Materia e causalita 
—Energia e indeterminazione: F. Severt. (Vol. LXXXII, N. 
CDXXITI-XXIV.) la pure logique des ‘‘Théories de la relati- 
vité’’: G. Rabbeno. (N. CDXXV-XXVIII.) Esquisse du dé- 
veloppement de l’atomistique classique: J. Duchesne. 

THE Kenyon REview. (Winter, 1948.) Manners, Morals, and 
the Novel: Lionel Trilling. Kafka’s Distorted Mask: Eliseo Vivas. 
The Firstness of Dance: Walter Terry. Dance Criticism: Edwin 
Denby. <A Letter from France: P. B. Rice. 

CoMMENTARY. Volume 4, Number 2. Economic Democracy 
without Statism: Lewis Corey. Heine’s Religion: Leo Lowenthal. 
(Volume 5, Number 1.) William James’ Morals and Julien 
Benda’s: John Dewey. 

THoucHT. Volume XXII, Number 87. The Glory of Bergson: 
Etienne Gilson. American Life and Catholic Culture: Geoffrey 
Stone. Bergson and the Faith: J. M. Oesterreicher. The Pale 
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Isolation of Henry Adams: V. C. Hopkins. Philosophy and 
Politics: R. C. Hartnett. Philosophy and Criticism: Barry Byrne. 

GREGORIANUM. Vol. XXVIII, 2-3. Assoluto e relativo nel 
tempo: F. Selvaggi. Von der Philosophie des ‘‘Nichts’’ zur Philo- 
sophie des ‘‘Seins-selbst’’: A. Naber. 

Universitas. Jahrgang 2, Heft 3. Augustin und der Fall 
von Rom: v. Campenhausen. Das Menschenbild und die Men- 
schenrechte: Emil Brunner. Die Ehe, ihre Krise und Neuwerdung 
(II): Th. Bovet. Stellung der Naturwissenschaften zur Gesamt- 
heit der Lebensprobleme: Arvid Hedvall. 

JEwisH SociraL Stupres. Volume IX, Number 2. Morris 
Raphael Cohen: the editors. (Number 4.) Russian Religious Phi- 
losophers and the Jews: Paul Berline. The Attitude of the Fouri- 
erist School towards the Jews: Edmund Silberner. 

UNION SEMINARY QUARTERLY Review. Vol. III, No. 1. The 
Direction of Theology Today: P. L. Lehmann. (No. 2.) The 
Religious Thought of Franz Kafka: R. W. Flint. 

HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REviEw. Volume XL, Number 3. Ire- 
naeus: Mostly Prolegomena: M. 8. Enslin. Greek Mysteries in the 
Confession of St. Cyprian: M. P. Nilsson. Early Quakerism and 
Uncanonical Lore: H. J. Cadbury. 

Harvarp Divinity ScHoot BuLLETIN. Vol. XLIV, No. 17. The 
Affirmation of Immortality: J. H. Holmes. Ernesto Buonaiuti’s 
Spiritual Vision of Life: George La Piana. 

Fmosoria y Letras. Tomo XIII, No. 25. El problema de la 
filosofia contempordnea y su forma de exposicién: José Ferrater 
Mora. El dualismo en la creacién artistica europea: Paul West- 
heim. Significacién del neokantismo mexicano. Diadlogo con Juan 
Manuel Teran: Leopoldo Zea. Nuevas de la filosofia en Francia: 
José Gaos. (No. 26.) Filosofia-Estetica: José Vasconcelos. José 
Vasconcelos, el filédsofo de la emocién creadora: Oswaldo Robles. 
La obra literaria de José Vasconcelos: José Luts Martinez. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTIOQUIA. Numero 82. La ensejianza de la 
filosofia en Colombia: J. Cesar Arroyave. La amistad en la filo- 
sofia, en la historia y en la literatura: J. Botero Restrepo. El 
caracter individual frente al delito: R. Florez Camacho. 

RicercHe ReiaioseE. Vol. XVIII-2. Molina e Molinos: F. 
Millosevich. la relazioni fra Stato e Chiesa nel sec. XIX. (II) 
Restaurazione e Romanticismo: L. Salvatorelli. 

REvIsTa DE IpEas Esteticas. No.3. San Juan de la Cruz entre 
el gético y el barroco: Angel de Aprdiz. Poesia y estilo de la 
“‘Noche oscura’’: Agustin del Campo. Ideario estético de Esteban 
de Arteaga: P. Miguel Batilort. Qué es la vocacién? Emiliano 
Aguado. 
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Museum HEtveticum. Vol. 3, Fase. 1. Antike Erzihlungen 
iiber die Berufung zur Philosophie: Olof Gigon. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The next Carus Lecturer will be Professor C. J. Ducasse of 
Brown University. His title will be ‘‘Nature, Mind, and Death’’ 
and the lectures will probably be delivered in the spring of 1949. 

The Fourth National Meeting of the Philosophy of Education 
Society will be held in Philadelphia, February 20-22, 1948. It 
will open with a symposium on the afternoon of February 20 on 
‘‘The Role of Conception in the Science of Education’’ by B. 0. 
Smith, K. D. Benne, Ronald Levy, and L. G. Thomas. In the eve- 
ning there will be a symposium conducted by the Committee on 
Consensus. On the morning of February 21, Professor T. V. Smith 
will give an address entitled ‘‘Philosophy and Education,’’ fol- 
lowed by discussion. In the afternoon, there is a symposium of 
the Committee for the Study and Improvement of Instruction in 
Philosophy of Education. Professor R. B. Raup will address the 
meeting on ‘‘Purpose and Plan of the Study.’’ The Presidential 
Address will be given in the evening by Professor Theodore 
Brameld on ‘‘The Philosophy of Education as the Philosophy of 
Politics.’’ 


We have received the first number (November, 1947) of a 
periodical entitled Episteme, Teoria de las Ciencias, edited by 
Luciano Allende Lezama and Armando Asti Vera. It is published 
by the Asociacién Argentina de Epistemologia, Sucre 3305, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. The contents of this issue are as follows: Claro 
y distinto, Editorial; Los simbolos by Pal; Introduccién a la 
epistemologia by Armando Asti Vera; El concepto de inversién en 


el pensamiento by Luciano Allonde Lezama and Armando Asti 
Vera. 


We have received the first two numbers of a monthly called 
Vishvamanava, A Review of Life, Letters and Thought, edited by 
Mahesh K. Varma, and published at Varma Road, Lucknow, India 
(subscription $6.00). 








